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PREFACE. 



The task attempted here is, first, to give, within the 
limits assigned, a history of the religious movement 
known as " Unitarian ” sufficiently broad and complete 
for the general reader; and second, to furnish a list of 
authorities adequate for the uses of the special student. 
The latter object, it is hoped, has been effected by ample 
references in the margin. A formal bibliography, partic- 
ularly of individual lives, which are very numerous, might 
be extended to any length, and might hardly justify the 
space it would require. Besides, the value of this sketch, 
such as it is, depends — in the latter part especially — on its 
being a record of personal recollections, judgments, or 
impressions, left by near sixty years during which I have 
been a student or observer, and more than fifty while I 
have been, in a way, a laborer, in this field. In what is 
said of the incidents and actors since the movement of 
thought among us commonly dated between 1835 and 
1840, every name is one I recall, gratefully, as that of a 
teacher, associate, or friend. Most of these are passed 
away. Of the living, only Furness and Martineau have 
been included ; and these, in their advanced and venerated 
old age, already belong to history. 
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PREFACE . 



The record of the last half-century is, accordingly, that 
of a witness, not an annalist. It does not give so full a 
register of events as I wished ; but it aims to include all 
the data and the personalities which are essential to the 
understanding of this period in the denominational life. 
It is supplemented, from my own point of view, by a 
more extended study, written out during the time of my 
service in the Harvard Divinity School, and published 
under the title “ Our Liberal Movement in Theology ” 
(Boston, Roberts Brothers). In this connection special 
attention should be called to Dr. G. E. Ellis’s “ Half-Cent- 
ury of the Unitarian Controversy” (Boston, 1857), and 
to the biographies of Channing, Parker, and Gannett, by 
W. H. Channing, John Weiss, O. B. PYothingham, and 
W. C. Gannett. For the remoter period I would espe- 
cially refer to Professor Bonet-Maury’s “ Early Sources ” 
(London, 1884), and to articles in the “ Theological Re- 
view” and the “Encyclopaedia Britannica,” by Rev. 
Alexander Gordon. 

J. H. Allen. 

Cambridge, Mass., 

January, 1894. 
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THE UNITARIANS. 



CHAPTER I. 

ITALIAN REFORMERS. 

UNITARIANISM as now held is a late growth out of the 
general movement of thought that brought about the 
Protestant Reformation and has been working out ever 
since. It is wholly independent of the controversies or 
the heresies which appeared during the long process that 
developed the creed of Catholic Christendom. These may 
be regarded as having come to an end with the recantation 
of the Adoptian theory by Felix of Urgel in Catalonia in 
799. The Reformers of the sixteenth century came slowly 
and reluctantly into conflict with the dogmatic system 
which for more than a thousand years had been accepted 
by the general consent of Christians. “ We have no dif- 
ference with Rome on a single point of doctrine,” said 
Melanchthon at Augsburg, in J530. 1 Though they had 
assailed the logical method of the Scholastics and avoided 
their doctrinal terms and distinctions as long as they could, 
yet, when they came to the formal defense of their own 
theology, they adopted and eagerly maintained (against 
Servetus, for example) the very forms and phrases invented 

1 Dogma nullum ha ban us diversum ab ecclesid romaiuf. — “Opera,” ed. 
Brctschneider, vol. ii., p. 170. 
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by the medieval schools and thence grafted upon the 
Catholic creed. 

But there had been all along an undercurrent of hostility 
against the doctrine as well as the discipline of Rome, and 
the form it took was sometimes very radical. One splen- 
did and heroic example is that of the Waldenses, “ Protest- 
ants of the Alps,” known in history as a distinct religious 
body for something more than seven hundred years, suffer- 
ing through most of these years under a persecution whose 
unrelenting ferocity cannot be paralleled elsewhere in relig- 
ious history, without the slightest approach to submission 
or compromise. Their own tradition connects their seces- 
sion from Rome with the zeal of Claudius ( Claude ), the 
reforming bishop of Turin, a Spaniard by birth, a pupil of 
the heretic Felix, placed in the see of Piedmont by Louis 
the Pious, about 820, to contend there against supersti- 
tious practices, who showed such iconoclastic vigor as to 
call down the censures of the church, and to win the ill 
name of “Arian.” (Baronius, Anno 825, lviii.) 

If this be so, Claudius may be taken as the connecting 
link between ancient and modern forms of Unitarian belief. 
And it is not impossible that this earliest protest against 
the autocracy of the Empire Church may have left a line 
of living descent sheltered among the southern valleys of the 
Alps, and have become part of the celebrated “ Leonine ” 
tradition that runs back to the days of Constantine, assert- 
ing a “ gospel according to Paul ” that maintained itself 
there independent of the hierarchy, and emerged in the 
general stir of thought promoted by the Crusades, when 
first we hear of the Albigenses and Waldenses. 1 

The great and premature revolt of free thought in the 
twelfth century — which led to the formal adoption of the 

1 See my “ Christian History in its Three Great Periods,” vol. ii., pp. 
165-167. 
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policy of persecution in the Third Lateran Council of 1 1 79, 
and later to the twenty years’ religious war in Languedoc 
— appears, when we look into it, to have turned on points 
that came to have a sinister prominence in the story of the 
Protestant Reformation, and are, in fact, nearly connected 
with our present topic. The heresies of that day are stig- 
matized both as “Arian” 1 and as " Manichman ” — which 
latter reproach they share with Calvinism. But, in partic- 
ular, they are agreed in rejecting the church dogma of 
baptismal regeneration. Their religious life takes the form 
sometimes of a ritual severely simple, sometimes of a moral- 
ity at once tender and austere, sometimes of an exaltation 
running to Antinomian excess, sometimes of a pious mys- 
ticism that merges all positive dogma in living experiences 
of the soul. 

It is perhaps with a little surprise that we find in these 
medieval heresies a family likeness connecting them with 
certain radical sects that sprang up side by side with the 
Lutheran reform, especially the " Anabaptists ” — that is, 
re-baptizers, requiring the rite of all new converts. These 
have left an ill name by reason of the scandals and feroci- 
ties which some of them ran into. But, again, we meet 
them from time to time living peaceably and piously, as in 
Poland, in recognized religious communities; or as extend- 
ing widely in some Lutheran countries, especially in north- 
ern Germany. Their church life, so far as we discern it, 
shows nothing of disorder, but only a greater independence 
of tradition and dogma than that of other Protestant sects. 

The germs of modern Unitarianism as a popular belief 
we seem to find first in these poor communities of Baptists, 
scattered and scorned. It was, as we shall see, part of the 

1 “ In lliis year [1176] was condemned the Arian heresy, which had infected 
almost the entire province of Toulouse. ” — Barouius. (Sec a debate on the 
Trinity in Mansi, vol, xxii., p. 79.) 
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attempt of the younger Socinus to strengthen them by a 
closer-knit organization and a more sharply defined belief. 
When some of them emigrated out of Holland into Eng- 
land in the reign of Henry VIII., and were burned alive 
for their “Arian ” heresy in 1535, we come in this pitiful 
tragedy upon the first historic traces of what grew long 
after into the body of Unitarian Dissent. 1 Further, when 
the persecution was renewed against them ten years later, 
under the boy-king Edward, we find, as making part of 
the same account, in the burning of that poor pious en- 
thusiast, Joan of Kent, what appears to have been a crude 
form of the old Apollinarian heresy — denial that the human 
body of the Lord Jesus was taken from the substance of 
his mother. 

Again, the growth of the Unitarian opinion was favored 
by a general freedom of speculation which made the life 
of the “ Humanist ” revival. Erasmus, with elaborate sar- 
casm, had brought into contempt the very method and 
nomenclature of the Scholastic theology. Naturally, he 
is spoken of as “ that cursed antitrinitarian ” by the heresy- 
hunters of his day. Luther and Calvin, in their recoil from 
Catholic dogma, long avoided the term “ trinity,” and re- 
fused to employ the Athanasian Creed ; though — the one 
from his ardent worship of the person of Jesus, and the 
other from the demand of an infinite sacrifice in the atone- 
ment — they abhorred whatever implied any limit to the 
absolute deity of Christ. 2 “ Surely,” writes Melanchthon, 
“ there is no reason that we should spend much pains in 
these high matters — God, unity, trinity, the mystery of 
creation, or the mode of incarnation. What, pray, have 

1 Introduction to Wallace’s “Antitrinitarian Biography.” 

2 See the testimonies in Chastel, “ Ilistoire du Christianismc,” vol. iv., 
pp. 380, 381. The Genevan pastors in 1537 were (he says) charged by Caroli 
with Arianism and Sabellianism. Compare Calvin, “ Opera,” vol. ix., p. 693. 
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the Scholastic theologues gained in all these centuries by 
their handling of such themes? I might easily overturn 
all the arguments they allege: how many of these, indeed, 
seem to make rather for heresy than for the Catholic doc- 
trine! Did Paul philosophize on the mystery of the trinity, 
or the mode of incarnation, or active or passive creation ? ” 1 
It was natural that he too should be charged (as we are 
told he was) with Arianism, a heresy he was afterward so 
diligent to refute. Zwingli at Marburg, in 1529, had first 
of all (says D’Aubigne) to deny humanitarian (‘'Jewish”) 
views of the nature of Christ. And ten years later, Me- 
lanchthon warns the Venetian Senate of the wide spread 
of “ Servetianism ” in northern Italy, employing against it 
the same metaphysical arguments and distinctions he had 
once disclaimed. 

But here we touch upon another, if not quite independ- 
ent, train of antecedents. The starting-point is not, as 
before, in the protest of the German Reformers, and not in 
the bosom of a secluded, obscure, and fanatical sect. It 
is at the very heart of the Catholic Church itself, in the 
interior circles of its purest piety and its most refined intel- 
ligence. The movement we are concerned with embraces 
minds that never once thought of secession from the 
Church of Rome ; they might even hope that Rome would 
yet join hands with Germany to bring about a genuine re- 
form of Christendom. They announce no formal scheme 
of doctrine and make no open attack on the existing church 
system ; their hostility is shown simply by their silence as to 
the ritual, the discipline, or the dogma which that system 
makes all-important in the religious life. The movement 
they represent begins with a very pure and ardent form of 
practical piety, though it runs out presently to a phase of 
opinion more frankly radical and rationalistic than we find 

1 “ J.nci Tlieologici,” pj\ S, 9 (e<l. of 1521). 
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elsewhere, which marks the later stage of the Reformation 
in Italy. This line of development leads directly to our 
proper subject; and we may here most conveniently follow 
it through a series of representative names. It first appears 
upon the stage of history in the following very dramatic 
way. 1 

When the emperor Charles V. came into Italy out of 
Spain in 1529 to attend the splendid ceremonial of his 
coronation at Bologna 2 he brought with him as members 
of his household two twin brothers, Alphonso and John 
Valdes, sons of a noble Spanish house, both accomplished 
scholars and men of ardent piety. The elder was the em- 
peror's private secretary, the one employed by him when 
special scholarly accomplishment was called for; he was a 
friend and correspondent of Erasmus, whom he had de- 
fended in controversy with ecclesiastical assailants, and who 
addresses him in several letters of warm affection : “ a man 
more Erasmian than Erasmus,” said his friends. He had 
also, in two famous dialogues, been the champion of Charles 
himself, when attacked for his antipapal policy. Charles 
we must think of here not (as he is better known in his- 
tory) as the sovereign soured, sallow, and prematurely old, 
who at fifty- five laid by the crown, worn out with care, 
defeat, and disappointment; not as the baffled politician, 



1 The most accessible authorities for this very interesting chapter of the 
Reformation are: Cantu, “ Gli Eretici d’ltalia” (3 vols. Turin, 1867); 
McCrie’s “ Reformation in Italy” (2 vols., London, 1827); Young’s “ Life 
of Paleario,” 2 vols., including several elaborate special biographies (London, 
i860) ; G. Bonet-Maury, “Origines du Christianisme Unitaire chez les An- 
glais ” (Paris, 1881, 2d ed. 1SS3, with Preface by Ur. Martineau). 

2 Of this pageant Servetus speaks in his passionate and scornful way in 
1546: “With these very eyes I saw him [the Pope] carried in proces- 
sion on the necks of princes,” etc. See “ Christianismi Restitutio,” p. 462 
(Book II. of the “Reign of Antichrist”), comparing pp. 118-121. This 
visit to Bologna, followed by the colloquies at Augsburg, had important con- 
sequences in the history of the Reformation. 
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weary and sick with warring against the stars in their 
courses through a period of forty years; but as a man of 
fresh vigor, five years younger than the young German 
emperor is to-day (1893), with the splendid possibilities 
before him of a reign that should reconstruct the Holy 
Roman Empire and reunite the divided church — now 
angry at the obstinate opposition of the Reformers, and 
again accepting their alliance against Pope or Turk, but 
always the object of jealous pride and devotion to his 
Spanish countrymen. Such was the young hero whom 
the brothers Valdes now attended. 

Of the two dialogues, the earlier — between Mercury and 
Charon at the River Styx — passes in review the procession 
of shades that had gone to the world below in the late war 
with France, expatiating freely on the sins of ambition, 
wrath, and lust that went into that conflict, and no way 
sparing the vices of the church. The other, in still bolder 
strain, opens with a meeting of two friends, an officer near 
the court and a churchman fresh from the war in Italy: it 
gives, with a deep vein of passion, the most vivid picture 
we have of the horrors in the sack of Rome (1527), casting 
the whole guilt of the miseries of Italy upon the worldly 
ambition of pope, cardinal, and priest. These daring com- 
positions, in the favorite literary form of the day, had stirred 
the papal envoy in Spain to bitter recrimination. No man, 
under protection less powerful than the emperor’s own arm, 
was safe from the sleepless enmity of the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion. Charles could not desert the young friends who 
volunteered this bold and timely defense; and the brothers, 
both of whom had a hand in it, made (it is likely) part of 
the brilliant escort that sailed with him from Barcelona in 
September. 1 

1 The early history of the brothers Valdes was almost unknown till within 
the past few years ; even the later biographers are confused in dates and quite 
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The career of Alphonso Valdes, whether as scholar, diplo- 
mat, or reformer (for he had been deeply impressed by the 
conferences with Melanchthon at Augsburg), was cut short 
by his death from plague at Vienna, in 1532. The same 
year Charles, now at Ratisbon, learned the sudden death 
of his viceroy at Naples, and appointed to that eminent 
post Don Pedro of Toledo, brother of the terrible Alva, who 
had something of the other’s severity, but apparently not 
his implacable bigotry. With him was joined, as secretary, 
the younger Valdes, whose story we have next to follow. 
He was now not far from thirty-three — an accomplished 
man of letters, like his brother; a gentleman of infinite 
courtesy and sweetness, who seems to have produced on 
his friends an impression like that of Sir Philip Sidney at 
Elizabeth’s court ; a Christian of deep and serious piety, 
who had shared at Augsburg his brother’s interest in the 
religious side of the Reformed doctrine. As a friend 
described him, on the news of his early death, he was 
“ without doubt, in act, word, and counsel, a complete 
man ; it was but a small portion of his spirit that sustained 
his frail and slender frame, while with the larger portion, 
and with pure intellect (as it were) apart from the body, 
he stood always uplifted to the contemplation of truth and 
divine things.” 1 

irreconcilable with one another. The historian must patch them together as 
best he can. To Cantu it is not quite clear, even, whether there were one or 
two. Hut a letter of Erasmus (Ep. xxii. 15) addressed to the younger speaks 
of him as, by report, his brother’s very double in mind and person : non duo 
gem el It, sed idem promts homo . The embarkation at Barcelona is well em- 
ployed by D’Aubigne to illustrate the Spaniards’ enthusiastic loyalty to their 
Prince. 

1 Cantu, vol. i., p. 3S3. Erasmus, in a letter of March 20, 1529 (Ep. 
xix. 30), addresses him as if he were already escaped from Spain, which is 
“ full of wasps’ nests, yea, of furious hornets.” Some accounts speak of him 
as having gone direct to Naples; others assert that he was at Rome in 1531, 
in official service with Clement VIE ; others, again, that he did not reside at 
Naples till 1534, and then not in attendance on Don Pedro. 
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The line of division between the churches was still waver- 
ing and doubtful. Valdes, while he never ceased to be at 
heart a devout and faithful Catholic, soon set himself, with- 
out the prejudice there would have been a few years later, 
to propagate the purest doctrine of the Reformers as to 
what we should at this day call the method of the religious 
life. In this work he was aided by a fine scholarship, trans- 
lating considerable portions of the Scriptures from the 
Hebrew as well as the Greek. He was favored, besides, 
by this happy circumstance : Naples was then under a rule 
more liberal, enlightened, and just than most countries at 
that time, as is shown by two striking evidences: there 
existed under its immediate jurisdiction in Calabria a pros- 
perous community of the Waldenses, that had emigrated 
thither some two hundred years before, and subsisted there 
till it was exterminated with circumstances of peculiar hor- 
ror in 1560; and when, in 1547, an attempt was made to 
force upon Naples the odious papal Inquisition, it was re- 
sisted by a storm of popular fury which (it is said) cut off 
to the last man a garrison of three thousand that tried to 
quiet the disorder. The freedom of thinking, the learning 
and culture, and seclusion from the sharp religious conten- 
tions of the day, made this the fair field where Valdes and 
his friends began *a movement that at one time seemed 
likely to win Italy itself to the side of the Reformation, or 
at least to secure standing-ground for the completest re- 
ligious liberty. The story of this movement remains the 
single record of his life till his death, in 1541, near the age 
of forty- five. 

The gospel that lay at the heart of this movement was 
as absolutely free from dogma as it was then possible for 
such a thing to be. It is only in this sense that the claim 
sometimes made by Unitarians of the next generation — 
that Valdes was the real founder of their doctrine — can 
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have any ground in fact. The propagation of it is said to 
have begun in the palace of the lady Giulia Gonzaga — a 
young widow of strange and romantic history, one of the 
most beautiful, accomplished, and devout of the high-born 
ladies of Italy, to whom Valdes addressed in the form of 
dialogue (where her responses are given with much vivacity 
and point) an elementary manual of piety, “ The Christian 
Alphabet,’’ the best known of his shorter writings . 1 The 
circle that had gathered first about this lovely witness of 
the new faith met for a series of years statedly — a sort of 
religious club — in the residence of Valdes himself, where 
the long street Chiaja runs between the royal gardens and 
the margin of the bay. Here was found a remarkable 
group of those especially distinguished for rank, refinement, 
learning, eloquence, or piety. To such a select class alone, 
not directly to the people at large, the counsels or exposi- 
tions of the young secretary were addressed. The propa- 
ganda included no such thing as public teaching or preach- 
ing: hence a certain aristocratic or academic quality, which 
at once deprived it of popular effect, and gave it a radical 
drift that quickly drew to it a perilous attention. Only 
when a genuine Christian scholar like Peter Martyr Ver- 
migli, afterward installed by Cranmer as professor of the- 
ology at Oxford ; or a great religious enthusiast like Ber- 
nard Ochino, the most eloquent preacher of his day, whose 
discourses were eagerly sought by several rival cities, and 
who was once deputed for a series of Lenten sermons at 

1 An English translation of this dialogue is bound up with Wiffen’s biog- 
raphy of Valdes (much the best wc have), and an interesting sketch of the 
life of his fair respondent (London, 1S61). Beginning with the three rules 
of patience, obedience, and discipline, it traces twelve steps to the higher 
life. Some passages show a curiously close parallel with Tauler. St. Paul’s 
“ hay, straw, stubble” arc explained as “ vain devotions, with opinions and 
fancies of men.” (Vol. xv. of the writings of Valdes.) 
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Naples ; or a deeply devout and retiring student like Marc- 
antonio Flaminio, one of the reputed authors of “ The 
Benefit of Christ ” ; or a churchman of singular breadth, 
integrity, and courage like Pietro Carnesecchi, who met a 
cruel death from the Inquisition in 1567 — chanced to be 
drawn within the circle, he was sure to catch something from 
the refined and serious spirit that presided in it, and to 
carry the same spirit into pulpit or desk or printed discourse 
or priestly ministration. And, as the circle widened out, it 
came to include a well-defined school of religious thought, 
that marked out the lines of the short-lived Italian Refor- 
mation. 

Little or no jealousy — at any rate, little or no active 
opposition — seems to have been aroused by the school of 
Valdes during his own lifetime. Within that space of per- 
haps eight years, it may be fairly said that this type of 
ardent but undogmatic piety, raying out from other centers 
as well as this, had taken possession of the highest intel- 
ligence and noblest life throughout Italy. Among those 
who came directly under the personal influence of Valdes 
or of his immediate disciples we find that illustrious lady 
Vittoria Colonna, a correspondent of Ochino, and a devout 
student of the new word, whose friendship with Michael 
Angelo (who addressed to her the lofty strain of his noble 
Sonnets) makes one of the finest and purest pages of Ital- 
ian literary history; the lady Olimpia Morata, of wonderful 
genius and learning, an instructress in the court of Ferrara, 
a declared Protestant in belief, who with serene courage 
followed her husband (a young German physician) through 
years of bitter exile and died of the miseries of it ; her 
deeply attached friend, the Duchess of Ferrara, Renee 
(Renata), daughter of Louis XII. and sister to the queen 
of France, who bravely and steadily befriended the Re- 
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formers for many years, till subdued by her husband’s 
harshness and threats of the Inquisition ; 1 the great scholar 
and professor of eloquence, Aonio Paleario, friend of Ochino, 
who taught with freedom and power in most of the 
chief towns of northern Italy, unconscious or disdainful of 
danger, till he was seized and after two years’ imprisonment 
hanged and burned in Rome at the age of seventy ; even 
Reginald Pole, a cardinal and a Plantagenet, cousin of the 
Tudors, a friend of the Reformers and advocate of some of 
their opinions, yet counseling them to keep their doctrine 
to themselves, and consenting weakly to the cruelties of 
Bloody Mary : “ whether of good or bad faith in all this, 
God knows,” says an Italian compiler of these times . 2 

The writings of Valdes include the counsels of personal 
piety already mentioned ; a brief digest called “ One Hun- 
dred and Ten Considerations,” held to be his most char- 
acteristic exposition ; and comments on several books of 
Scripture, of which those on the Psalms (Saltario), on 
“ Matthew,” and on “ Romans ” are best known. In gen- 
eral, these counsels and comments are purely those of prac- 
tical and personal religion, extraordinarily free from any 
assumption or even hint of dogma. The one point of 
Christ’s sacrifice is, indeed, incessantly urged, in the gen- 
eral sense of the Reformers, and with no reference what- 
ever to the mystery in which it has been enveloped by the 
church ; but, apart from this, there is little or nothing to 
suggest an opinion on any point in controversy. As to 
such, he is betrayed into no statement that may not be put 
in the very words of Scripture : this makes what is some- 
times called “ his private opinion on the Trinity.” In the 
commentary on Matthew (for example), perhaps the most 

1 Generosa d'ctnimo , colta di spirito , gentile di modi , e oggetto d'ammirazi- 
one per quanti In circondnrano . 

2 " La Riforma in Italia ncl Secolo xvi.” (anon. Turin, 1S56), p. 94. 
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extended and formal of all, he speaks of Christ as Son of 
God and therefore in his own nature divine; but uses not 
a single phrase which a Unitarian of the older school might 
not have written, or which a devout Trinitarian would not 
heartily accord with. The line that was presently to di- 
vide Protestant from Catholic so sharply is not (I think) so 
much as once hinted at in any of these writings, except by 
their absolute silence as to anything which the ecclesiastical 
system might prescribe. 

The best known type of this religious movement is a 
small manual entitled “ Benefit of Christ Crucified.” This 
little book, which is the very mirror of the life here de- 
scribed, had so great currency in Italy that more than 40,000 
copies are said to have been issued from the press of Ven- 
ice alone ; and it was so carefully suppressed that it was 
thought, till its rediscovery in 1855, to be (says Macaulay) 
“as hopelessly lost as the second decade of Livy.” 1 It is 
the voice not so much of an individual, but rather of a 
school or company of associates; and it may well enough 
be held as the real legacy of Valdes to his own generation. 
To find the motive of its persistent suppression in later 
years, we have only to note its complete silence as to the 
doctrine or discipline which the papal church made all- 
essential ; and refer to the time — some twenty years later 
than that we have been considering — when the most inno- 
cent-seeming symptom of a piety at variance with that 
church, or independent of it, was mercilessly hunted down 
and trampled out. 

Into that crudest of tragedies we need not enter here. 



1 Published in Venice, 1543 ; and, a copy having been found in the library 
at Cambridge, in London ( 1 85 5 ), under the name of Paleario. It has been 
ascribed to Valdes himself, and to several of his circle — Benedetto of Man- 
tua, Ochino, or Flaminio; but, from a sentence in one of Paleario’s letters, 
it seems to be clearly his, and is generally so regarded. 
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It is enough to copy from this manual a few sentences 
which show the characteristic style of doctrine, clothing 
itself in the very thoughts and phrases dearest to the heart 
of the Reformation, — prefixing a statement (taken here 
from Cantu) of the doctrinal theory it rests on. We have 
in it a type of opinion which it will be important hereafter 
to bear in mind. 

“ Original sin ” (it teaches) “ was the cause of the ills we 
suffer, though we knew it not till the law was given. The 
first office of the law was to give us knowledge of sin ; 
next, to enlarge its field by forbidding evil desire ; third, to 
show the wrath of God toward those who do not observe 
the law ; fourth, to inspire man with fear; fifth, to constrain 
him to turn to Christ, on whom alone depend the forgive- 
ness of sin, justification, and all our [hope of] salvation. If 
the sin of Adam was alone enough, without our fault, to 
render us all sinners, a fortiori the obedience (“ righteous- 
ness ”) of Christ will have power to render us all righteous 
and children of grace without our cooperation — which could 
not be virtue in us, unless we should ourselves become 
good first. God, having already punished all sin in his 
best-beloved Son, has granted to mankind universal par- 
don, which every believer in the gospel shares. From 
Christ alone, therefore, may each one know his own salva- 
tion, confiding not in his own works, but in him alone; 
This pious confidence enters into our heart by act of the 
Holy Spirit, communicated to us through faith; and faith 
comes never without the love of God. Hereby we feel 
ourselves moved with a glad and active ( opcroso ) zeal to do 
good works ; we feel the power to fulfill them, and to suf- 
fer all things for the love and glory of our merciful Father. 
. . . Wherefore,” the manual goes on to say, “it may be 
clearly understood that the pious Christian need feel no 
doubt of the pardon of his sins, nor of the grace of God ; 



